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early the next morning. She said little except that she would not go home and that
she was hungry. She appeared exhausted, was sullen, very tense, and rather
uncommunicative, and kept saying that she would not go home. She said that
nothing had happened to make her run away; on the preceding day she had played
hooky and spent the day with her friend Rose. She left Rose's house at 11 o'clock
at night and suddenly decided she could not return to her own home. She sat on
Rose's front porch all night and came to the clinic in the morning because she did
not know what else to do. Arrangements were made for her to go temporarily to a
foster home, and Evelyn said that she would like to do that.

Five days later Evelyn came in, still sullen and a little reticent. She said that
the only thing she was certain of was that she could not go home. She asked whether
we could not find her a permanent foster home. The physician talked with her
about some of the difficulties she would have in adjusting herself to a foster home,
but she repeated that she would have to try it," since she could not go back to her
own family. She finally burst out: "They do not want me there. The other night
when they thought I was asleep, I overheard my father and mother talking about
me. My mother asked him why he did not give me back my allowance, and
he shouted that he would not give me my allowance nor anything else ever
again."

Two days later Evelyn made up her own mind that she would not miss any
further school work. She had lost her way the day before and had not arrived at
the foster home in which she had been placed until 6 o'clock. She had little to
say about this home except that she was a little lonely there. She said that on the
previous night when Kate Smith began to sing "White Christmas" she got home-
sick and had to run upstairs to cry. She said very seriously that she felt that she
could not go to her own home,, but that she was unhappy being away. She observed
that it must be her own fault, because her sisters live through the same things she
does and they manage to stand it better. She does not know why she feels the way
she does about home and about her mother. One thing that makes her very
angry is that her mother goes through her pocketbook. "She should talk about
secrets!" she said. "She is the one that has secrets! We did not even know her age
until two years ago."

That day she appeared no longer sullen but friendly and earnest in her attitude.
She talked willingly with her physician about the necessity of learning more about
herself, so that she could find out what forces inside her made her react as she did.
And when the physician suggested that she could not always run away from things,
she smiled and said that she knew that.

Ten days later Evelyn was subdued and very serious. She said that she did not
want to stay any longer in the foster home, although the presence of a new girl
there had helped her a little. She still believed that she should stay away from
home, but she missed the kids and the fun. She talked at considerable length
about how hard it would be for her away from home, but kept repeating that she
did not see how she could do anything about it.

Five days later Evelyn was still more discouraged and subdued, admitting
readily that she was lonesome, unhappy about the holidays, but still determined
not to go home. To take up her spare time she is writing the story of her life. She
plans to tell the truth for the most part, but to touch it up a little so that it will be
more interesting. Maybe she will be able to sell it to a magazine. She laughed as
she said this and added that she had started the biography with a statement that
she was born during the first year of the great depression, although She was actually